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you, for you must learn it all over again. One of the most important points of life is Decency, which IB to do what is proper, and where it is proper; for many things are proper at one time, and in one place, that are extremely improper in another- for example; it is very proper and decent, that you should play some part of the day, but you must feel that it would be very improper and indecent, if you were to fly your kite, or play at nine-pins, while you are with Mr. Maittaire. It is very proper and decent to dance well; but then yoa must dance only at balls, and places of entertainment' for you would be reckoned a fool, if you were to dance at church, or at a funeral. I hope, by these examples, you understand the meaning of the woid Decency ; which in French is Bienaiance; in Latin, Decorum; and in Greek, Upktov. Cicero says of it, "Sic hoc Decorum quod elucet in " vita movet approbationem eorum quibuscum.vivitur, ordine et con-" stantaa et moderatione dictorum omnium atque factorum." by which yon see how necessary Decency is, to gain the approbation of mankind And, as I am sure you desire to gain Mr Maittaire'a approbation, without which you will never have mine, I dare say you will mind and give attention to whatever he says to yon, and behave yourself senously and decently, while you are with him; afterwards play, run, and jump, as much as ever you please.
DEAB BOY,
I WAS very glad when Mr. Maittaire told me, that you had more attention now, than you used to have; for it is the only way to reap any benefit by what yon learn. Without attention it is impossible to remember, and without remembering it is but time and labour lost to learn. I hope, too, that your attention is not only employed upon words, but upon the sense and meaning of those words, that is, that when you read, or get anything by heart, you observe the thoughts and reflections of the author, as well as his words. This attention will furnish you with materials, when you come to compose and invent upon any subject yourself; for example, when you read of anger, envy, hatred, love, pity, or any of the passions, observe what the author says of them, and what good or ill effects he ascribes to them. Observe, too, the great difference between prose and verse, in treating the same subjects. In verse, the figures are stronger and bolder, and the diction or expression loftier or higher, than in prose, nay, the words in verse are seldom put in the same order as in prose. Verse is full of metaphors, similes, and epithets. Epithets (by the way) are adjectives, which mark some particular quality of the thing or person to which they are added; as for example, five ^/neas, the pious -Eneas; Pius is the epithet; fhma Mendax, Tame that lies; Mendax is the epithet; TLoiaf-oxiis A.xMei>c, Achilles swift of foot;